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THE llEPORT 



Cr TUB 

PRESIDENT OP THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 



TO THE QUliEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 



May it please youii Maje-sty, 

111 InviiiK boforo voiir Slajcsty a Report on the condition and progress of 
the OiiociTs Colloi'e, Gahvav, I iiiii happy to bo able to state that,^ m the last 
thre?SesLn,s as well as in' tliat during ivbicli I write, a continued mcrease has 
tSi iilace in tlie nuniliers entering the College and attending its lectures. In 
Ivery Hesaiou since the opening oftlie Coilego, with one exception, the numbeis 
avaibiie- tlK'inselvc.s of the instruction afforded by the I rofessors have incieased , 

umU education and religious equality by .supporting institutions founded on 

*itLvilSecn by a reference to the follovring tables, which give the numbers 
and .religious polsuasions of M 

carried out in tins as in all the Queen ^ S ^ j persuasions who look 

to represent, in just to addthat,sinoetheopen- 

” rf‘rColwr occurred to interrupt the 

“|.mon^vWeh ^bsists an.o,ig'’the Siudents of all denominations 
Uumsr.3 ai.J Eaioiovs PiiasaAsioss ^ LerWsYe. 



Session, 1849-50, 

1850- 51, 

1851- 52, 

1852- 53, 

1853- 54, 

1854- 55, 

1855- 56, 

1856- 57, 

Total, 



MatriitnUlcd 

Studtats. 

1. 


Non- 

Mulrii'uUUt! 

Stadunts. 


Total. 

3. 


64 


4 


68 


23 


2 


25 


32 


5 


37 


22 


2 


24 


25 


5 


30 


26 


16 


42 


31 


7 


38 


35 


6 


41 


258 


47 


305 



M<sinl>«ra of! 
I Established 
CbuTcb. 



21 

13 

16 

19 

19 

21 



24 

10 

14 
8 

11 

20 

14- 

15 



37 
24 
30 
42 

38 
41 



Sbssions. 


0-ALWAT 

Mo- 

tricolated. 

Students. 


, auriiig 1 
Noti-Ma- 

trioulated 

Students. 

1 


Total 

attending 

Lectures. 


RoRinn 

Catholics. 


Members of 
Established 
Church. 


Pres- 1 

tiyterions. 


Weslejaus, 

and 

Dissenters. 


Session, 1853-64, . 
. - 1854-55, . 
,, 1855-66, . 

„ 1856-67, . 


76 

69 

78 

88 


1 5 

16 
7 
6 


81 

85 

86 
94 


47 
52 
42 

48 


24 

24 

24 

29 


10 

6 

14 

10 


3 

6 

7 

A 



81 

85 

85 

94 
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4 KEPORT OE THE PRESIDENT OF 

The following Returns give the numbers of Students attending the different 
classes, and the number of lectures delivered by the Professors in each year since 
the opening of the College. A reference to the latter table renders it unnecessary 
for me to expatiate on the zeal and assiduity with which the Professors have dis- 
charged their duties. It would indeed ho impossihlc to overestimate the con- 
tinued devotion of these gentlemen to the interests of the Students and the 
College : — 

Rkicbs sliowing the KmiBBa of Siranma .ettomling the Lbotuejjs of cadi Piiorosoji, in cadi yeat 
siuco the opening of tlio College. 





llJ.19-50. 


lU50-a!. 


um-o2. 


lG52-.‘i3. 


ia33-6.1. 


1854-55. 


1B5S-S6. 


Creel; 


50 


31 


24 


10 


24 


21 


21 




50 




24 




21 


19 


20 




54 


38 


28 


28 


27 


28 


25 




47 


43 


28 


2o 


23 




22 


Modern Languages, 


54 


23 


23 


10 


25 


37 


29 


Celtic Languages, .... 


- 




- 




“ 


- 


T 


Natural Pbilosopliy, 




11 










21 


Natural History, .... 


3 


26 


20 




14 


25 


30 


Logic, &C.J . . . . • 

Chemistry, ..... 


- 


20 


17 


14 


14 


13 


13 


25 


36 


29 


27 


23 


29 


Mineralogy and Geology, 
Engineering, ..... 


2 


4 

10 


14 

11 


15 

13 


10 

10 


14 

11 


10 

9 


Agriculture, 


4 


5 




5 


6 






Anatomy and Physiology, 


10 


9 


8 


15 


18 


13 


22 




— 


5 










8 


•Surgery, ..... 

Midwifery, 


: 


- 


G 

4 


12 

7 


7 

4 


7 


6 

4 


Medicine, ..... 


- 


■ - 


- 


4 


4 


2 


6 


English Law, 


4 


4 


5 


0 


6 


7 


5 


Jurisprudence and Political liiconoiny. 


4 


4 


12 


13 


16 


10 


9 



•Eetuen of the Number of Lectures clclivercil by each PaorEason, in each Session since the opening 
of the College. 





1049-50. 


1050-51. 


1051-W. 


105-2-.53. 


1C53-5-L 


1054-65. 


1865-65. 








265 


254 


21G 


9^.4. 


248 


249 


217 


Latin 






270 


252 


212 


238 


233 


190 


217 


Mathematics, . 






221 


255 


230 


167 


164 


211 


181 


Einglisli, &c., . 






37 


28 


77 


97 


126 


128 


127 


Modern Languages, 






212 


249 


207 


175 


155 


ICO 


155 - 


Celtic Languages, . 






- 


90 


C5 


30 


- 


- 


- 


Natural Philosophy, 






63 


154 


120 


207 


139 


175 


225 


Natural History, 








120 


85 


92 


85 


76 


68 


Logic, &C., . . . 








40 


114 


159 


123 


141 


138 


Chemistry, 






32 


111 


128 


140 


113 


123 


97 


Mineraloev and Geoloffv. 






- 


51 


45 


57 


51 


50 


45 


•Engineering, . 






9 


118 


105 


97 


SO 


76 


112 


Agriculture, . 






- 


106 


112 


160 


144 


160 


192 


Anatomy and Physiology, 






Ill 


112 


111 


lOS 


100 


115 


104 


Materia Medica, &c., 








51 


60 


90 


95 


93 


95 


-Surgery,' 






_ 




61 


62 


62 


61 


62 


Midwifery, 






_ 


_ 


59 


70 


62 




62 


English Law, . 






- 


45 


55 


97 


71 


72 


72 


Jurisprudence, &c., . 






- 


48 


60 


96 


106 


95 


60 


Medicine, 






~ 


- 


- 


64 


62 


61 


62 



Having now stated the numbers and religious persuasions of the Students who 
have joined the College since its opening, as well as of those 'who, during the last 
three Sessions, have attended the teaching of the Professors, I am again compelled, 
as in all my former Reports, to refer to the peculiar circumstances which have 
retarded, and which, until removed, must still retard, the progress of this College, 
in order that a just estimate may be formed of the way it has already made ; and 
still more, that the attention of the Government and the Legislature may be at 
last awakened to 'wbat the interests of education, as far as regards the upper and 
middle classes, so imperatively demand in this province. 

First, then, as regards the progress of the Institution, I have only to repeat the 
observations which 1 made on this subject in my Report for the Session 1851-52. 
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THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 



“ On tlio wealth and population of the neighbourhood in which an institution c 
“ this hind is situated, its progress, especially at its opening, must almost entircl 
„ , ,1 rlinc, nvUt. to ,inv fn-pnt mrtent a.nd when to them is added 



n of 

is situatou. Its progress, especially ar ns opening, umsi aunust entirely 
« depend. Whero those exist to any great extent, and when to them is added a 
“ stronc desire for knowledge on the paid of the people, nothing can retard its 
“ nuicl°aiid steady progress. In the case of the Galway College these elements 
“ of success exist in a verv small degree. The population of the town of Galway 
“ is less than a fifth of that of Belfast or Cork, where the sister Colleges^ are 
“ placed. In wealth there can scarcely be a comparison between the localities, 

“ while any very ardent acal for knowledge lias still to be created here. H ™ 1 I 
“ easily bo seen tliat an institution placed in such a locality, must depend for 
“ support upon re.soiirces not local, and that the bulk of its Students must be such 
“ as are not resident in its vicinity. , „ „ , . , 

“ The system of instruction pursued in the Queen s Colleges, which requires 
“ constant attendance iipcn the Lectures of the Professors for at least two-thirds 
“ of the academic year, necessarily subjects those Students, who come troin a 
“ distance, and who,' in the present instanec, constitute the large majority, to the 
“ expense attendant on residence near the College for that period. Indeed, 
“ mimtcrmitting attemlaiicc on the Lectures of the entire Session— a 
“more than eight nioiitlis— is necessary, to enable the Student to master the 
“ mnnerous subiects of study contained in the curriculum. Ihe expense which 
“ this imposes on the Students, wlicu added to the fees payable to tbe College and 
“ to the i’rofcs.sora, swells bis expenditure far beyond wbat the circumstances of 
“ this iiroviiicc enable a large portion of its inhabitants to meet. I am 
“ that the expenses of tlio Queen's Colleges are considered too 
“ fortunate condition of the province of Ulster, swamiing, as it is, with popula- 
“ tion, teeming witli wealtli, and glowing with a noble 

“ If this bo so, it is decisive as to flie utter disproportion that exists between these 
“ expenses and tlio circumstances of the province of Connaught. 

The advautagos possessed by Colleges founded m such t<T™Xw W 
or Belfast over? 0110 situate in Galway, will appear 

on G'\'^eL*y branch of the Statistics of Ireland . 



Dublin, 

Bclfjist, 

Cork, 

Qalway, 



Popuktlon. 

258,361 

100,301 

83,745 

23,605 



No ©{persons attondiug Classical SctooJs. 

. 1,751 
. 799 

. 418 

79 



and contract the sphere of its utility. preparatory classical schools. 

defective condition, but in the almost total tgrt every day’s 

In the last Report I had the l^"iefts rf bein 

experience tended to show how ^ , i,„,„ imperatively necessary it had 

neglected in the province of • * scliooFs to diffuse more widely 

become, by the establishment of lea y ® foundatioi of the Queen’s College 
the advantages of knowledge , that * Umpntable state of the district, as 
done nothing more^than call ” /o^ystify the policy of those by whom it was 
regards education, it would go fai to 1 J P ^ | attended, existed ; and 

established; that but fe^Y to elevate the 

that a complete reform in this ^P prnnire and to give full scope to the action 
province to a rank with the rest o „S+i,e Report of the Census Commission, 

if the aueen-s College. The f classical schools in each 

containing the following retuin J observations . 

of the four provinces, bears out but 

. 6,150 

Leinster, . • • 2,765 

Ulster, . • • ' 2,289 

Munster, - • ■ ■ (J 90 

Connaught, • • ’ - 
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From the two last tables, it appears that the population of Dublin exceeds by 
more than 50,000 that of Belfast, Corh, and Galway taken toi^cther ; and that 
the numbers attending classical schools in the metropolis exceed by 455 the entire 
number of those attending similar schools iu the three towns where the Queen’s 
Colleges are located. Some estimate may, from this, be formed of the unfavour- 
able circumstances with which provincial Colleges have to contend ; while the 
difficulties peculiar to the Western College may be judged of by the fact, that 
not only does the population of Galway fall short of that of Belfast by more than 
80,000, *but that the numbers attending classical schools in the latter towm exceed 
by 109 the total number of pupils attending classical schools in the entire 
province of Connaught. 

In the face of so many discouraging facts, it may appear hazardous to institute 
any cbmparison between the numbers of the Students of the Galway College and 
those of the Colleges of Belfast and Cork, as it is needless to allude to the 
enormous advantage which these latter institutions derive from the wealth and 
population of the great towns to wdiich they belong, and from the educational 
zeal which abounds in their localities. Nevertheless, such a comparison can be 
made without disparagement to the Western College, even though the standard 
adopted be the population of the provinces, aiul not — wliat w'ould certainly be 
more fair — the population of the towns in which the Colleges are situate. The 
following table gives the population of Ulster, Munster, and Connaught, and 
the numbers who have matriculated iu each of tiic provincial Colleges since 
their opening : — 



Provinces. 


Popiilfttion. 


j Numltors iif Alntriniliitud Students 
1 who buvu cutui'ccl Lite Qtu-en's 
j CoIltgiiS from tliL-ir oi>piiiiit' to tiio 
1 firosi'Dt time (Deceniltor, IIJ.%'). 


Ulster, 


2,011,756 


Belfast 


392 


Munster, 


1,857,412 


Cork Collc*;i), . 


iSt 


Connauglit, . 


1,010,211 


Galway College, 


' 258 



Thus, while the population of Connaught is but one-half of that of Ulster, the 
numbers who have matriculated in the Galway College aniouut to tw'o-thirds of 
those who have joined' the College of Belfast, though the former institution has 
had to encounter a formidable and protracted op{)osition from which the latter 
has been happily free ; and even as, regards the Southern College, situate in a 
town and province famed for their enthusiastic devotion to knowledo-e, the 
number of her Students exceeds those of Galway in a somewhat less proportion 
than the population of Munster does that of Connaught. 

Let me now consider the numbers of Students, whether matriculated or non- 
matriculated, who were in actual attendance upon the lectures of the Professors 
in the three Colleges during the Session just expired, viz., Session 1855-66. 
In the important class of non-matriculated Students, Galway can, of course, enter 
into no comparison with Belfast and Cork. This class, consistin<>‘ of persons who 
attend leetm-es on some particular subjects, but who, beyond that, have no further 
connexion with the College, must chiefly come from the surroimdiug district, and 
will depend upon the number of its inhabitants. Accordingly, in considering the 
united classes of matriculated and non-matriculated Students, it will be necessary 
to_ look to the population of the towns in which the Colleges are placed, to form 
a just opinion of their progress. 

The iolloiiring table gives the number of Students attending lectures in the 
SirtoXltheybeTong^ Session, 1856-5fi, and the population of the 





! 

Population, 

laol. 




Matriculated 
Stiuluuts. 1 


Not*. 

Matriculated 

Students, 


Total 

Number of 
; Students in 
attendance 
on Lectures. 


Belfast^ . 
Cork, 
Galway, . 


100,301 

83,745 

23,605. 


Belfast College, , 
Cork College, 

Galway College, ,.j 


119 

149 

78 


74 

13 

7 


193 

162 

85 


346 


94 


440 
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THE QUEEJJ'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 7 

The mimlxT of Studouts in attendance in Galway in the present Session 
(1850-57), np to tlio tinio at which I write, is 94, of whom 88 are matriculated, 
and G non-niatriculatcil 

The above taido give.s the entire number of Students who attended Lectures 
in the tiirco Colkwo.s during the jnist Session. I cannot help expressing my belief 
that the result is satisfindury. and will convince every reasonable man that these 
institutions — oven in the short ])oriod of their existence — have already attained 
a useful and secure position. Four hundred and forty Students attending the 
teaching of such men as till the ITofessorial chairs, is a feature of no slight 
importance in a country whore, until the last few years, attendance on College 
lectures wa.s the exception, not the rule.* These Colleges, it must be remem- 
bercii, have all had to encounter, nut only tlio depression of the times, but the 
almost insurniountahlo ohstaclo which the want of preparatory schools opposes 
to their i'uU drvclopiuiuit ; and 1 eauilot doubt but that, on looking at the circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty wliich besot the Galway College, its progress will 
be cousidcicd to liavc fully kept pace with that of those Colleges ivhich have 
been loundod in more favourable districts. 

W’hilo. however, claiming tills conclusion from every candid mind, it is for from 
my intention to assert that tlicse in.siitutions have as yet fulSlled the great end 
lor which tlicv were do.sigimd, or tliat tlieir operation might not be rendered far 
more extensive and iisclul. It is my duty to point out those circumstances which 
retard the iirourcss of, at least, the College with wdiich I am connected, and to 
suggest tlie memu.s for removing the obstructions ; to provide these means is the 
duty of the Legislature, the auvermnent, and other authorities. These retm-dmg 
circumstancc.s are— First, the cxpen.se of attending the Colleges to all Students 
not residing permiinoutly in their immediate neighbourhood — an expense tar 
beyond tlio reach of the middia class ; .secondly, tho want of intermediate schools ; 
and tliirdly, tlio extent of tlio ciirriciiUim required by tho Queens University 
from all who look for a dogreo in the Faculty of Arts. ^ n 

For .Students wlio.se iicriiiaiicnt rcbiJsiice is m the vicinity of the College, the 
expense of attending it is moderate, and fully within the reach of all aspiring to 
Collegiate education and University degree, s. This expense^ consists solely, of 
the foes to tlio Frofcssors ami the College, the foe for the University degree, and 
whatever cost may bo incurred liy residing in Dub in during the time occupied 
by the dogreo exainiiialioii. But when to this is added the large and 
expense imposed iijioii all Students not residing near the Co ege, y 
which requires atteudaiice on the lectures for, at. the least, si.x montl s n each of 
three Sessions, the cost of a degree swells up to an aiiionnt which the laige 
majority of tl.o middle class is utterly unable to meet. I ™ ™ 

A.k degree cannot bo obtained in the Queen's Iliiivcrsit, by such Studente, 
less than one-fourth more than what the same degree cos s in . , 

versity. How completely this closes the CoUeges against a 
middle class will iippean &onr the following 4re 

remembered that this is tho class for whose benefit these mstuutions were 
founded, the imijortance of the subj 'Ct will be a mit e „ /'mo-p 56^ 

It appears frLn the Repm-trf^ 

that the numbers entenug that lai-iamea ^ j m 1^.S4 

last quarter of a century, in ^ 1852, it was but 27l’. 

the average annual entrance tvas 4Jd , ^^nne iru t roUpop that the 

I porcoivf by returns lately 

diminution Still continues, and that, loi the las y in-idpauate idea of 

has been 2G1. This statement, striking as it ■*. £rt "-The 

the falling off that has taken place, as, to use the woids ot the Repoit, 

, r • ii c OnVilin Univci'sitv, the Commissioners say in their 

• With respect to atten<lancc on lectures ^ in<y>-eJ.d most rmarkahly, and yet the 

Report— “It 13 stated that the attendance tlie entire number of students, 

number in attendance still forms but a h- ^ lectures was about 411, and of these, only 313 

“ In Michaelmas, 1801, the total ® i g«2 the total number attending lectures was- 

were allowed credit for their at^daucc. In JdU Trinity, 1802, hut 93 got credit 

301, of whom only 247 -were allowed for lectures arises from the circumstance that 

for attendance on lectures. Tho small attend nassing examination only, without 

Degrees in Arts in tho ITiuvcrsity of viiverait}/ Commission Report, pages 68 

any residence or attendance on lectures m Uuu 

and 212. . , , ,ii,„ Queen’s University is two terms, or six 

The minimum attendance on lectures require y Medical Students, attend lectures for th& 
monllis ia each ScBsiom almost all, however, except the Meaicai p 
entire Session. 
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number of Students who come from England, Scotland, and Wales, amounting 
to about fifty entering each year, remains undiininished.” Accordingly, the 
number of Students from Ireland entering the Dublin University has dimi- 
nished, in the last twenty-six years, from an average annual entrance of 383 
to one of 211. 

Into the causes of a decrease, so much to be deplored by every friend of 
enlightenment, the Commissioners have accurately inquired, and have come to a 
conclusion, for reasons which appear to be irresistible, tliat the diminution arises 
from the inability of the gentry and clergy to meet the expense of graduating in 
the Dublin University. The Commissioners proceed to recommend several mea- 
sures — as, for example, the abolition of the stamp duties on degrees — to bring 
the expense of the Dublin University within the reach of the gentry and clergy. 
When, then, I state that the expense of an A.B. degree in the Queen’s University 
considerably exceeds that for which a similar degree can be obtained in the Dublin 
University, I have, I think, demonstrated that the expense of the Queen’s Colleges 
closes them against a large majority of that middle class for whoso elevation and 
enlightenment they were peculiarly founded. 

On the formidable nature of the obstacle thus opposed to the progress and 
utility of a College which, like that of Gaiway, must depend for support upon 
Students coming from a distance, and therefore subjected to this large expense, 
it is unnecessai'y to descant. Wholly to obviate the difficulty, so long as our 
present system is enforced, is plainly impossible. The cost of University educa- 
tion, where residence is insisted upon, can never be brought down to a level with 
the expense incurred under a system in which it is discretionary. Still, much 
might be done by the adoption of a measure, simple, easy, and actually contem- 
plated by the Act founding the Colleges— I mean the establishment of Halls or 
Boarding-Houses, where the Students could reside at a moderate cost. Were 
such Halls established, a far more extended operation would be given to a sys- 
tem enforcing attendance on lectures — a system which, it must be remembered, 
the Dublin University has always hesitated to adopt, and which the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into that institution have, while fully acknowledging 
its excellence, declined to recommend. As it is, this system is carried on in the 
Queen’s Colleges under the most unfavourable circumstances. Residence is 
enforced upon a class of Students, of comparatively narrow means, in institutions 
where no facilities whatever for residence have been provided, while it is left 
optional to a more affluent class in an institution which offers to her Stu- 
dents accommodation at once suitable and inexpensive. It is not now for the 
first time that I have alluded to a subject whicli has continually occupied the 
thoughts of every member of this College. In every Report I have put it pro- 
minently forward, and regret that, as yet, it has received no attention from the 
Government. I now beg to repeat some of the observations which I offered 
soon after the opening of the College, and which every year’s experience serves 
but to confirm. '' 



A measure, contemplated by the Act which founded these institutions, would 
meet, in a great degree, the difficulty caused by the expense, and extend im- 
measurably the advantages of the College — I mean the establishment of Halls 
or Boaiding-Houses, where the Students could reside at a moderate cost. No 
u required for a purpose which, I feel convinced, 

^’ould double the utility of all that has been hitherto expended in the founda- 
tion of this noble institution. 

» advantages to be derived from such a measure would not be confined to 
« of the Student’s expenses alone. The extreme inconvenience of 

^ % a distance from the College, where he must attend lectures at different 
I be removed; the comfort and accommodation which 

“ would afford him, as compared with many of the places 

J. f J J compelled to reside, cannot be over estimated ; while the 

“ nffnrri «vn tho watchful eye of the College authorities, would 

“ and coSu^ security for the rectitude and proprilty of his demeanour 

obstacle opposed to the progress of the College by 
erv fo/rpfnrm tlii' ® preparatory or classical schools. The 

The able uan-mhipf proceeded from every portion of the country, 

ulster as the backward condition even of 

Ulster as regards these schools. The state of Connaught in this particular is 
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sufficiently doscribod by one fact rocorilcd in the above tables. In the province 
of Conn;uii^ht, containing ono inillioii of inhabitants, the classical schools are 

pupils!’ • -r i , 

Comment on siieli ;i state oi things, unparalleled m any other civilized country, 
ivouUl be siiperilumis ; nor can I doubt hut that it must soon occupy the attention 
of the Government. 

The want of preparatory schools naturally leads to the consideration oi the^ 
ciiiTicuhim n’lpiired by the'Qiieens Umversity from all who look for the degree of 
\B This euvrieulum 1 believo to he preposterously extensive, and feel sure that 
it has proved a stiimliliiig-bloek to the progress of the Colleges. Onthis subject 
it Wiil 1 Itolicvo. be. sutiieieiit to compare the ciirrioulum required by the Queen’s 
TJniversitv with that required hvtho DuhliuB iiivevsity.to show the e.xtravagant ex- 
tent of the former, and the futility of attempting to enforce it in a country destitute 
of tho«- lii'dier selieols, in which alone such a groundwork of knowledge could be 
aenuired a? miglit enaiilc Students to master a coarse of studies so large and so 
Virii'd in its e'liaracter. The ciirriculuiii of Trinity College is entitled to all 
■ittontiim not niilv as one adopted and continued in that illustrious institution, but 
because it lias latelv licen .siilmutted to the consideration of men whose opinion on 
this siiliiect must'i'Oimuaiid immediate attention — 1 moan the Commissioners 
appointed by vour iMajesty to inquire into the Dublin Umversity. These great 
.autlioritie.s 'liiive pivnmmeod the curnculum ot Irmity College to be very 
extensive, ami liavo declined reeommomirag any addition to it beyond the 
introduction of a modem language, I will now ““P™ 
two UniversUies, ami leave it to the eommoii sense m the countiy to deter 
mine whctlicr some reduction is not required m the crowd of subjects 
whicli the (.luoeii’s University demands, and whether one cause of the small 
Zdici of dt"rces that have^een given by that University in thelaculty of 
Arts is not easily to bo found in the vain endeavour to force upon the coimtij ■ 

. 1 ,.!• ^Vvv wliif.li. jis vet. it IS altogether iinht. 



oi' Uvuun UsivnB.siTV. 



i. Matliuinalics. 
.Refund I'et' 



4. Logics. _ 
liliidicm.'tiics. 

^ n!rd rtor. 

Lugi'cK. 

.'5. Nuturivl riiLlosopliy. 

Year. 



Astrono- 
mv o£ 



Esperi-j Clns- 
nicutftl sics. 
Pliysics. 



OimuiaiU 01- T«,mw Coivkoe axb the Qoee3’s 1 

CohUliCK-A COMPAKEO. 


Queen's Univebsitv. 


- 


1 


PRESENT CORRICUICH. 


Subjects compulsory in botli 

Greek. 

Matbcniatics. 
Natural i'hilosopby. 


First Year. 

1. Greek. 

2. Latin. 

3. Mathematics. 

4. APoreignModernLan- 


1 


Additional BiiUjeots 


-5. EngUali Language. 


comimlBory in Trimly Cullcgn. 


compulsory in Quoon sColli^cB. 


Second Year. 


Ethics. 

Tiie curricnlura of Trinity 
Collega extends over four 
ycore; that of the Queen's 
Colleges, over ihro«. 


Chemistry. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Physical Geogi'sphy. 

AFoi-eignMoilei'uLanguagc 

English Lnnguago. 


6. Logic. 

7. Chemistry. 

NatnralHistoi’yaB- 

cludingBotoJiy). 

The Higher Mathema- 
tics, or Greek 
ojid Latin. 


Hi^ry. 

Motophy8icB,0J’Jiina{itttdanc 

and Political tcoDOmy. 


Third Year. 

10. Natural PhUosophy. 

11. History. 

I:’. Pkurlish Literature. 



<Sco roport of Cniumissli 
.In tlie foiirtli year four of tlie /cc courses 
must Im) tukcu liy Btudents in imeml 

S ome are only reijuiied to tako tureo). 

ntfAi-re of these courses, viz-, tlio lirst, 
t!li^l, ttiid fifth, are subjects which have 
already been studied : acconlingly, a Uc- 
■ ■ ■ the Dublin University 



.. obtained 
by the study of 



Th. Dublin Onl«r»ty 

iiciootly eatensive. • rppinifxf CoUeirfl liiau to the 

pfiiglriS* 



14. Metaphysics, or 

14. Jurisprudence and 

15. Political Economy. 

To obtain a Degree in 

I tlie Queen's University the 

1 study of fourieaa subjects, 
at the least, is reiiuii-ad, 
while but siV subjects are 
rotiuiiwl in TritiilyCollege. 



tbe study of SI, V subjects. I . j j +« 

Such, then, I believe to be the te^rnffOT^ which they vvere 

the Colleges, and enable them o . J first— more especially 

instituted, viz., the education of , . of Halls, where the Students 

required for the Western College— requiring hut a small expenditure, 

could reside at a moderate increased efficiency it would 

and sure to be repaid with foundation of intermediate classical schools, 

n?Gter— improvement, can any longer ^regar 
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with iaditFerence. The third — the modification of the course of studios required 
by the Queen’s University in that faculty, upon the success of which the 
character of a University must mainly depend — the Faculty of Arts ; a course 
which every new degree examination only the more emphatically deinonstrates to 
be unsuited to the present circumstances of the country, and which must either 
keep up the standard of the University at such a lieight as to render it unap- 
proachable, or must lower and degrade it, by making degrees the reward of 
superficial, not of accurate, knowledge — of shallowness, not of dcptli. 

Having thus pointed out the causes which still continue to limit tiio beneficial 
operation of the Colleges, and having expressed regret that some of them have 
not yet received the attention of the Government, it now bocoines my grateful 
duty to acknowledge the ample remedy which has been applied to one of our 
most pressing wants. An annual sum of £l,G00 has been recommended by the 
Treasury, and granted by the Legislature, to- each College, to meet its current 
expenses, and to put the several departments in a condition suited to these noble 
institutions. That grant has been in operation for only two years, and, I think 
I cannot better express the obligation it has conferred u])Oii our College than by 
giving a short description of the condition into which it has enabled us, even in 
so short a period, to bring the several departments. 



The Library. — I am happy to bear testimony to the great advantages which 
have resulted to the College from the extension of its Library, which the annual 
grant has enabled it to make. 

The Library is, of course, still far from being completo, but it is much more 
available for the purposes of study tlian might be imagined, from the number of 
volumes^ it contains, as the Professors in the various departments have been 
careful, in selecting books, to confine themselves to u’orks of practical utility, 
omitting those which are^ merely curious. I may safely say that— thanks to the 
wise liberality of the Legislature — the Professors have now tho moans of jtursiiing 
their own studies, so as to keep pace with the progress of knowledge; wliilethe 
Students, by having ^cess to the best text-books, are enabled to acquire for 
themselves, mth facility and exactiie&s, what before could only be communicated, 
laboriousl}’’ and imperfectly, through oral teaching in the lecture-room. 

Of this privilege they have not been slow to avail thomselvos. It is satisfac- 
tory to be able to state, what a reference to the day-book of the Libi ary will 
confirm, that the Library is frequented by a much larger number of readers, 
proportionately to the number of Student's, than are usually found resorting to 
College Libraries, and the stillness and order which prevail show that tho readers 
are evidently bent upon the acquisition of knowledge. 

The state of the lending depai’tment of the Library is daily becoming more satis- 
factory. The Council of the College has been enabled considerably to extend it 
during the past yep, pd it is hoj>ed that the precautions which have been taken, 
with regard to the issuing of books, will secure to those who have the indvilege of 
borrowing the largest amount of accommodation that is consistent with the effi- 
ciency of the reading department and the preservation of the books. 



_The General Museum. The Zoological Department of the Museum con- 
tains specimens illustrative of 115 genera of foreign mammalia, and 152 genera 
of exotic birds : also several rare and interesting skeletons. 

The above were obtained by purchase from the valuable collection of the 
Zoological Society of London. 

The collection of foreign shells is considerable; and the local fauna is well 
illustrated as far as birds, shells, and Crustacea are concerned. 

Although the primary object of the collection is to illustrate the lectures ou 
naturai history, it has, nevertheless, become a source of great interest to many in 
formToraniS excluded from all acquaintance with the wondiius 

Aquaria are in constant operation for the display of marine animals. 

The Botanical Department consists of a collection of dried British plants. 

C1=0L0GICAL Depastmest of the General Museum 
cost rf £4n^ Geology) has been formed at a 

Sina to val.?’ , comprases nearly 400 specimens of fossil plants, illus- 
SaLitticTf l,000%ecies of fossil Lert’ebrata, 

F ^ ®‘i'y j secondary, and tertiary formations ; 150 specimens 
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of vcrtobrata, KO of wliich are casts presented by the Honourable the Directors 
of the I'hist India Conipany; I’OO io-noous, aqueous, and metamorphic rock spe- 
cimens ; anil upwards of 1 ,000 mmoralogical specimens. 

The <Toater portion consists of choice examples, selected with the greatest 
care. The specimens are, for the most part, mounted and arranged according to 
the latest .sA'stems; and every attention has been paid to labelling them as fully 
as possiido. 

The hlesEUM of I’iiysu.'al ArPARATUS belonging to this College has been 
formed solclv with a view to its educational i\ses. Accordingly, the instruments 
selected have been such as wii), in the opinion of the Professor, most fully illus- 
trate the lectmvs given an the mocluiiiics of solids and fluids, on astronomy, and 
on the ju-opertics imd effects of heat, light, and electricity. 

The collection embraces a beautiful series of optical apparatus, by Dubosq of 
I'aris; a serviceable collection of electrical apparatus; a fine air-pump, with its 
usual accessories ; some good educational modtds ; most of the ordinary mechani- 
cal aiul liydrostatical apparatus; and some minor instruments. 

This collection owes many of its most useful parts to the recent liberality of 
the Lcf^islaturc ; and .so eificieiit an auxiliary has it already become to the teach- 
im»- of the Professor, as to have enahlcdhim to give extensive courses of instruc- 
tion in physical research to sucli of the more diligent Students as wished to 
attain jiroficicncy iu that branch of knowledge. 

The Meiucal jMitseum contains several hundred pathological specimens, 
includin'*- the colleetivin of a late distinguished teacher ; portfolios of pathological 
drawings ; a .series of osteological specimens, including numerous skeletons ; pre- 
parations exhibiting the process of dentition and the growth of bone ; models m 
wax a,nd papier madid ; a cabinet of microscopic preparations, illustrative of struc- 
ture, human and comparative ; two fine compound microscopes, with apparatus 
complete; and several mechanical appliances required for the preparation of 
specimens of anatomy, or to illustrate physiological theories. 

The Museum of Materia Medica and Medical Juriseeudence contains 875 



"^T.‘"puro medicines of tlie Briiisli and Foreign Pliannacopoeia, and 

some ]iatent meiliciues. 

2. Some hundreds of dried and prepared medical plants. 

3. Ores ami minerals fiirni.shing medicines; vegetable and mineral poisons. 

and appropriate tests and antidotes. . , • , j v 

A small collection of chemical apparatus for toxicological and pharmaceutical 

‘’“eraur'diagrams to elucidate chemical reactions, crystallography, &c. ; 
coloured botanical plates of medicinal 2 dauts. .,Ur.+c 

With the above there is the large and valuable collection 1;“^ ’ 

crystals, &c., in the General Museum, available for the 1 rofessois lecture . 

Hospital Accommodation. — The County 
aftbrd the Medical Students attending the College the means f 
knowledge in both Medicine and Surgery. They are 
Professors of the College, who deliver Clmioal Lectures, ^ 
hospital accommodation, the Guardians nf 

Medical Students to visit their hospital under the 

to the institution, who is one of the Professors of the Faculty f Med*cine_^ 
Students now enjoy the advantage of observing daily the Medical and Surgi 

treatment of TWO HUNDRED PATIENTS. +n cav that its 

for giving the highest as well as the most practical instruction. 

The Laboeatoky and Chemical Museum. The tables 

for eight Students, each Student having a separ^ _ .,T,Tinratns and are supplied 
are provided with ’presses and di-awers for containing ap^^ and are supp 

with w'ater, gas, and the.-usual reagents employe ^ mnrp advanced Students, 
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innveiiicmccs for aiialj’tical and 



experiments; it contains likewise many other 
experimental chemistry. 

THEyHEMic-U. Museum contains luimovous specimens illustratino- the native anS 
manufactured productions of this country, and also some annaratu's ■md 
for'-the illustration of the lectures. ' “ il>a.?rams 

to it'”" Imt additions are frofiucntly made 

^ CiYii BKaiNEEKis-eDi!METMEST.—Tlio condition of thi.s department is mucli 
improved. It now contains a very efficient stock of Siirvoyiim- IiLstnimeuts 
and a most nsoful, though as yet small, collection oi' Models 'and Diaerrams to 
whicli "we are making; yeai’ly additions. ’ 

The AoiiicDiTDEAL Museum is at present in o.xcelieiit order. Iieing well supplied 
with useful and necessary implements, plates of farm animals, See Those are 
found not only nece.ssaa-y to the education of the Stiidoiits, hut hoiieficial to the 
locality, where the uses of such implements are rarely known. 

Ihe Botanical Garden contains a collection of mi'dico-economic iilants and 
a large number of British plants. * 

I cannot conclude this Report without alluding to tlio great lioiidit conferred 
upon the College by the present Lord Liouteiiant, in foregoing liis undoubted 
m *mpnfn “ “ Librainanship and Registrarsliip, lately vacant, and 

Uuiv^^rs itv t" competition among tlio Graduates of the Queen's 

-Sous '* (!islntere.stcd and 



KDWAIiD BERWICK, l-^resident. 



I>ece}7iher, 1856. 
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